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SCOTTISH MARKET CUSTOMS. 


Amone the earliest references to regula- 
tions regarding trading customs is one to 
be found in the ‘ Lawys of the Burghis of 
Scotland, mayk and ordanyt be the Kyng 
David.’ It is to the effect that any stall- 
holder in a market connected with a burgh 
must pay at the rate of one halfpenny per 
day; and if the merchant had a covered 
stall he was to pay for custom a halfpenny 
on the market day, while if he had no 
cover his booth was mulcted in a farthing. 
There was a good deal of native cuteness 
shown in the regulations, for by another 
rule a penalty was imposed upon any man 
or woman who had the hardihood to go 
beyond the limits of the burgh to buy 
goods before they came within the precincts 
thereof. There was to be no stealing a 
march on one’s neighbour. Good govern- 
ment prescribed the dues to be imposed, and 
sales must follow upon the basis thus 
calculated. Even in the case of fish, there 
were no picturesque fisherwomen to be 
seen offering the commodity from door to 


door ; all had to be disposed of in the market 
And so stringent were the rules that any 
one entering the town at night with a 
catch of fish had to remain until the market 
opened next morning. 

It is a common saying that there is no 
Act of Parliament through which a coach 
and four cannot be driven if there is a 
desire to escape its provisions. Some of 
the sailors were in the habit of taking more 
provisions in their ships than were necessary 
for the voyage, and on these daring adven- 
turers an embargo was laid. Anything 
taken with them beyond the necessities of 
the case was to be declared “ escheit,” and 
and inbrocht to our Souerane 
Ladyis use.”” But an exception was declared 
in the persons of the canny folk of Irvine, 
Glasgow, Dumbarton, and some _ others. 
To them was allowed the privilege of taking 
“bakin breid, browin aill, and aquauite ” 
to the Western Isles, for the purpose of 
barter among the inhabitants thereof. If a 
concession were given with one hand, those 
west-coast men were to remember that a 
quo was required for the quid. No one was 
to be allowed to buy from strangers coming 
to the burghs in ships on the west seas, but 
only from men at the free ports. They 
seemed to know the outs and ins of human 
life, and could “take a survey” of daily 
necessities in those far-off days. ae: 

By an Act of James IV. it was decreed 
that fairs and markets were not to be 
held on holy days nor within kirks or 
“kirkyairds.” A special restriction was put 
upon the sale of malt; this produce was 
not allowed to be sold in any other place 
than in open market, and only after the 
hour of 9 o’clock, The provost and bailies 
of the burgh were under strict orders to 
see that these provisions were carried out, 
and also that no more was taken for the 
making of one chalder of malt than one 
boll of barley. 

About the year 1540 it was found that 
the meal and “utheris wittalis’’ market 
of the town of Edinburgh, which was held 
in the “hie gaitt” of the town, was the 
means of drawing together “ane multitude 
of vyle, unhonest, and miserable creatures,” 
who had no good motives in being there. 
With the view of removing this nuisance 
it was decreed that some other more con- 
venient place be found for the market, 
which would be creditable for all concerned. 
In these modern days there are exalted 
personages who hold office as inspectors 
of markets. But in the times to which we 
are referring nobody of lower rank than a 
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“bailie’’ was thought worthy of such a 
post. It was laid upon the magistrates of 
all burghs that they should visit the markets 
on every lawful day, and not only see that 
all the rules were being attended to, but 
also set a price on the fish therein exposed 
for sale. 

Reference has already been made to an 
Act passed by James IV. preventing markets 
being held on holy days. It was found 
desirable to extend the provisions of it to 
Sunday. With this view James IV. enacted 
that its purposes should be so applied. It 
was at that time the practice both in burghs 
and parishes to indulge in a good deal of 
gaming and playing, “passing to taverns 
and aillhouses,” on Sundays, thereby result- 
ing in many “remaining fra the paroche 
kirk in tyme of sermone and _ prayers. 
To put a stop to all such practices, severe 
penalties were imposed, and these when 
recovered were to be “‘applyit to ye help 
and relief of the puyr of the parochyne. 
There was tacked on to this an enactment 
against those that ‘“sueris abhominabill 
aithis.”” The higher the station in life the 

eater the offence—at = we to 
udge by the penalties. Under one class 
ue find the Kirk, “ erles,” or lords ; 
a baron or a beneficed man comes next, 
then the landed proprietor, vassal or fewar ; 
while for the puir folk who had no gear it 
was provided that they be put in “ stokis, 
joggs, or presonit for ye space of four houres. 
The fair sex must have been rather addicted 
to loud expressions, for they are also taken 
into consideration. They are to be “ weyit 
and considerit conforme to thair blude and 
estaite of their pairties.” Whether it was 
found that bargains could not be concluded 
without tempers being lost is not stated, 
though it may be inferred, but it was deemed 
necessary to appoint censors to attend the 
markets to imprison profane swearers. 

Who has not heard of the Sautmarket of 
Glasgow ? In 1594 a petition was presented 
to the Estates, by certain parties interested, 
that the markets of Glasgow were too much 
crowded together. Even then there was a 
desire for devolution. The petitioners sug- 
gested that the bear and malt market 
might be removed to the head of Grey 
Friars Wynd, which was considered a 
more suitable place. The Sautmarket was 
found to be entirely out of place in its 
then location, as it was at a distance 
from the brig and water of the city, and 
in consequence users of the above commodities 
were put to great ry for transporta- 
tion from the Wynd head to the bridge, a 


distance of fully a mile. Common sense 
prevailed, and the market with its attendant 
glories was removed “to the auld station, 
where it stude for the common benefits of 
the hail inhabitants.” 

In 1594 rather an interesting case arose 
in connexion with the Edinburgh market. 
Certain of the bailies and inhabitants of 
the Canongate stated that, the Burgh 
of Edinburgh having the liberty of three 
free markets weekly, at which all the lieges 
were at liberty to Sor “‘fra sone to sone,” 
the complainers had exercised that right. 
Of late an attempt had been made to molest 
them, and they sought the protection of 
the Council. They evidently had the 
makings of a case, for the King and his 
Council remitted the consideration of the 
complaint to the Lords of the Council and 
Session to decide the question. 

About the same date Perth had an 

example of the ticklishness of interfering 
with the locality of these stances. When 
that city was appointed a free Royal Burgh 
“‘the Magistrates and inhabitants thereof for 
the tyme, willing be a civile and politique forme 
of government to advance the said burgh and to. 
cause the same flurische in welth and policie,”’ 
appointed a fish market to be at the 
“South Gait‘, at that part thairof foir anent 
Allareit Cha, ee as a place maist meit and 
commodious thairto.”’ 
After a time influence in favour of another 
portion of the town prevailed, and it was. 
removed thither. In later years a hankering 
after the old site asserted itself, and the 
complaint having been referred to a com- 
mission, their decree was “ that all maner 
of sey fische cumand to the said burgh on 
horsbak sould be streykin and sauld in 
the South Gaitt.” 

As an example of how jealously the 
power to lay on taxation or customs was: 
guarded by those in authority, a case which 
occurred in the town of Hawick may be 
referred to. Sir James Douglas. of Drum- 
lanrig, on his own behalf and in the interests: 
of his tenants, complained that certain 
bailies of the town had imposed a tax of 
40s. on ‘‘everie rude of twelff score rude: 
of land” pertaining to Sir James in the 
barony of Hawick. To this the laird 
objects, as it is “bot for the privat use 
of the personis particularlie above-written 
and others of thair societie and fellowschip.”’ 
But this is not all. 

“The saidis personis committis mony ma 
insolencyis, oppressionis and wrongis uponn the 
said Sir James tennentis and servandis; stayis 
his servandis and customaris for lifting of the 
ordinair and dew customs of the town of Hawik, 
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quhilkis ar onlie proper to him; and thay uplift 
the same thamsellfs in a far gritter measour and 
proportionn nor evir the said Sir James or 
his predicessouris liftit the same. Especialie, 
quhairas the said Sir James tooke onlie aucht 
pennyis of a load of victuall, thay tak ane ladle 
full of victuall, quilk wilbe quadruple the availl 
of aucht pennyis; and quhairas the said Sir 
James tuke onlie twa pennyis of a stane of butter, 
cheis, and woll, thay tak aucht pennyis of everie 
stane, with a piece of butter and cheis ane lock 
woll, whilk wilbe worth twelff pennyis.” 


Thus ran a portion of the indictment. In 
this case the King’s Advocate intervened, 
and the defenders stated 
“that same taxation was set doun and aggreit 
unto with ane uniforme consent of the bailleis, 
counsaill and haill communitie of the town of 
Hawik for the publict and common effairis and 
causis of the towne, as namelie for paying of the 
debtis contractit be thame the tyme of the 
visitationn of the said toun with the plaige, the 
repairing of the kirk bell, paying of thair minis- 
teris stipend, biggeing of thair tolbuith, and 
defraying of the chairgeis quhilkis thay debursit 
in resisting of the said Laird of Drumlanrig his 
troublesome persuitis.” 
But it was of no avail, The Lords of 
Council 
‘having lykewise at grite lenth hard both the 
saidis partyis uponn the remanent pintis, heads, 
and articlis of this ene and being weill and 
throughlie advisit with all that wes proponit, 
reasoned, and allegeit be thame,’’ 
remit the question of law to the Lords of 
Session, and find that the defenders had 
done wrong 
“in lifting and taking of custome fra his Majesteis 
subjectis for the commoditeis and goodis quhilkis 
ar boght and sauld in thair mercat.” 
The spirit of “wha daur meddle wi’ me” 
received a shaking on its pedestal—the 
King’s writ must run. 

J. Liypsay Hutson, 


FIENNES OF BROUGHTON. 


Mr. A. R. BayLey, in his useful notes 
on ‘Oxford Parliamentary Leaders in the 
Civil War,’ ante, p. 82, fell, he must forgive 
me for saying, into a bad error when, upon 
mentioning William Fiennes, first Viscount 
Saye and Sele (‘D.N.B.’ xviii. 433), he 
described the connexion between the family 
of Fiennes and William of Wykeham, the 
Bishop of Winchester, as ‘‘ mythical.” 
Nothing concerning Wykeham’s kin is better 
established than this connexion. 

The Bishop’s sister Agnes, generally 
known as Agnes Champeneys, had a daughter 
Alice, and this daughter, by her marriage 
with William Perot, had three sons, William, 
Thomas, and John, all of whom took the 
name of Wykeham. See the settlement 


which the Bishop made of the manors of 
Burnham and Brene, Somerset, in 1396, 
when William, one of these three sons of 
Alice Perot, was about to marry Alice 
Uvedale. It is printed in Lowth’s ‘ Life’ 
of the Bishop, App. No. II. This William‘ 
who has generally been put down as the 
eldest of the three, seems to have died with- 
out issue in the Bishop’s lifetime; at any 
rate, he is not mentioned in the Bishop’s 
will (also printed by Lowth, App. No. XVIL » 
his Trother Thomas is named in the 

ill as the Bishop’s heir (‘‘ consanguineum 
meum et heredem”’). Not that he was, to 
speak strictly, the heir, because his mother, 
Alice Perot, survived the Bishop, and was 
still alive, as was also her husband, in 
1410. the document printed by 
Lowth, App. No. ITI. 

This Thomas Wykeham represented Ox- 
fordshire in the House of Commons in 1402,,. 
1416, 1422, and 1425; and was Sheriff of 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire in 1413, 1417,. 
1426, and 1430, and of Hampshire in 1416. 
He received knighthood at an uncertain 
date, later, according to Shaw’s ‘ Knights,” 
than Nov., 1416. In the licence to crenellate 
his mansion at Broughton, which he obtained 
in 1406, he is styled the King’s esquire 
(‘Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1405-8,’ p. 161). His 
landed estates included the manors of 
Broughton, Oxfordshire ; Ashe, Hants; and 
Burnham, Somerset (‘ Feudal Aids,’ ii. 348 ; 
iv. 186, 420). These were all properties that 
the Bishop had acquired by purchase (see 
Moberly’s ‘ Life,’ 2nd ed., pp. 33, 165); and 
Sir Thomas Wykeham derived title to them 
from the Bishop. The settlement which 
the Bishop made of Broughton in 1391 is 
ae in Collectanea Top. et Gen., ii. 368. 

he descent of Otterbourne, Hants, another 
manor that came to Sir Thomas from the 
Bishop, is traced in ‘Victoria History of 
Hants,’ iii. 441. 

Sir Thomas died on 18 Oct., 1443, leaving 
as his heir his son William, then aged forty 
ears and more (Ing. p.m. 22 Hen. VI. 

o. 16); and this son, who represented 
Bedfordshire in the Parliament of 1442, 
and was Sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1449, 
died in his turn on 18 Sept., 1456, leaving 
as his heir his daughter Margaret, then 
aged twenty-eight and more, the wife 
of Sir William Fenys or Fiennes, Kt., 
Lord of Saye (Ing. p.m. 35 Hen. VI. 
No. 19). This Sir William Fiennes was 
the second of the Barons of Saye and Sele 
by writ (see G.E.C.’s ‘ Peerage,’ vii. 64 
et seq.), and Broughton Castle came to the 


family of Fiennes by reason of his marriage 
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with Margaret Wykeham. He seems to 
have been slain, while fighting on Edward 
IV.’s side, at the battle of Barnet in 1471 ; 
-and was certainly survived by his wife 
Margaret, who, when she died on 20 May, 
1477, had another husband, John Hervy, 
but left as her heir Richard Fiennes, aged 
six years and more, the son of her son Henry 
Fiennes, who had predeceased her (Inq. p.m. 
17 Edw. IV. No. 45). Three inquisitions 
were taken upon her death, and I follow 
two of them in the above description of her 
heir—those taken respectively at Basing- 
stoke, Hants, and at Deddington, Oxford- 
shire. According to the third, which was 
taken at Wells, Somerset, the grandson who 
was her heir was named Henry, and was then 
aged three years and more. Whether that 
finding was but a mistake or was due to some 
customary heirship (in favour of a younger 
son) appertaining to lands mentioned in 
the inquisition, Ido not know. But at any 
rate Richard Fiennes, as the grandson and 
heir of Sir William Fynes de Say and Mar- 
garet his wife, proved in 1495 that he was 
born at Charlbury, Oxfordshire, on the Friday 
before Easter, 1471. See the printed 
‘Calendar Ing. p.m. Hen. VII.’ (vol. i.), 
No. 1079. This Richard Fiennes was the 
great - great - grandfather of William, first 
Viscount Saye and Sele. 

I have attempted thus to trace the con- 
nexion between the family of Fiennes and 
William of Wykeham, not only because 
Mr. Bay ey has called it mythical, but also 
because in G. E. C.’s ‘ Peerage,’ vii. 66 n. (a), 
Margaret Wykeham’s paternal grandfather is 
said, by a slip that is liable to be repeated, 
to be “Sir William Wykeham,” whereas 
he certainly was Sir Thomas. H.C. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY: EPITOME,’ 1903. 
(See 10 S. ix. 21, 47, 83, 152, 211, 294, 397, 
431; x. 183, 282; xii. 24.) 

THE following is the second instalment of 
‘my third list of corrections, omissions, and 


Feilde or Field (John), d. 1588. Add: Trans- 
lator of Calvin’s ‘ Thirteen Sermons on Free 
Election,’ 1579; ‘Four Sermons of matters very 
profitable,’ 1579; and ‘ Prayers on Hosea,’ 1583. 
Fetherstone or Featherstone (Christopher). 
Translator of Calvin’s commentary on Gospel of 
St. John, 1584, and Acts of the Apostles, 1585, 
— of Pope Sixtus V.’s ‘ British Thunderbolt,’ 
1586. 
Fielding (Thomas). Compiler of ‘ Select Pro- 
verbs of All Nations,’ 1824. 

Fitzsimon (Henry), 1566-1643. Add: Wrote 
a ‘ Catholike Confutation of John Rider’s Clayme 
1608 ; ‘ Reply to Rider’s Rescript,’ 


1552 ?-1607. Add: 


Fleming (Abraham), 
Trans. from 


Author of a ‘ Registre of Hystories. 
Aflianus,’ 1576. 

Flower (Sarah), wife of C. E. Flower (q.v. 10S. x. 
185), d. July, 1908. Bequeathed her house and 
grounds, with about 12,0001., to the Shakespeare 
Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Fludd (Robert), 1574-1637. Add: Author of 
‘Integrum Morborum Mysterium sive Medicine 
Catholice Tractatus,’ 1631. Add ‘“‘ De Fluctibus”’ 
to his pen-names. 

Foard (James T.), barrister. Author of 
‘Moral Dignity of Shakespearian Drama,’ 1858 ; 
* Life of Francis Bacon,’ 1861; ‘ Treatise on the 
Law of Merchant Shipping and Freight,’ 1880 ; 
‘Genesis of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’’ 1889; ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Alleged Forgery of a Coat of Arms,’ 1890; ‘ On 
‘* Macbeth,’’’ 1893; ‘ Bacon-Shakespeare Craze,’ 
1895; ‘ Shakespeare’s Probable Connection with 
Lancashire,’ 1896; ‘ Dramatic Dissensions of 
Jonson, Marston, and Dekker,’ 1897; ‘ More 
Silly Stories about Shakespeare,’ 1898; ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Mission....as Dramatic Poet,’ 1898; 
‘Some Caprices of Criticism,’ 1898; ‘On the 
Law Case: Shylock v. Antonio,’ 1899; ‘Some 
Recent Biographies of Shakespeare,’ 1900; 
‘Joint Authorship of Marlowe and Shakespeare,’ 


1900. 
Ford (Robert), d. at Glasgow, 1905, in his 
sixtieth year. dited ‘Robert Fergusson’s 
Poems.’ Author of ‘ Thistledown’ and ‘ Vaga- 
bond Songs.’ 

Foster (Joseph). 
1887-91. 

Fuller (Thomas), 1654-1734, physician. Add: Pro- 
bably born at yg, He was not born at Rose- 
hill (as stated by ‘D.N.B.’); that residence only 
came into the possession of a remote branch of his 
family half a century later (see pedigree in Berry’s 
‘Sussex Genealogies’). The further remarks of the 
‘D.N.B.’ upon the Fuller family and the iron 
industry are open to grave question. 


Edited ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ 


suggestions :— 

Edwards of Nant (Thomas), 
**Cambrian Shakespeare,’’ b. 1738, d. 1810. 
Wrote several dramas and poems. His portrait, 
engraved in stipple, appeared in 1800. 


‘1819; d. 15 Oct., 1905. 


Testament. 


Commentary. 
Enfield (William), 1741-97. 


Add: 


Liverpool,’ folio, pub. at Warrington, 1773. 


Ellicott (Charles John), Bp. of Gloucester, b. | 
Chairman for eleven | 
years of the company of Revisers of the New |S 
Author of many works on theology Vv 
and Biblical criticism besides his great Bible 


Wrote in 
-conjunction with Perry the first ‘ History of 


Gastrell (Rev. Francis), b. 1707(?), d. 1768. 


known as the. Nephew to Francis Gastrell, Bp. of Chester. 


|Purchased in 1752 New Place, Stratford-on- 
| Avon, formerly Shakespeare’s property. De- 
| stroyed the house and the poet’s mulberry tree 
‘in a fit of spleen in 1759, earning thereby a 
scathing sonnet from the pen of D. G. Rossetti. 
ted by Mr. Sidney Lee in error to have been 
icar of Stratford, in his ‘ Stratford-on-Avon,’ 
1904, p. 299. 

Golding (Arthur), 1536-1605? Add: Trans- 
lator of Calvin’s commentaries upon Daniel, 1570 ; 
and of his sermons upon Job, 1574; Ephesians, 
| 1577; and Deuteronomy, 1583. 


SS. 
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Goldney (Edward). Author of ‘ Scriptural 
Counsel,’ 1770; ‘‘ Infallible Remedies for the 
Perfect Cure of all National Unhappiness....by 
E. Goldney, Gent., Widower, in the 60th year of 
his age, 40th in constitution, an independent 
Freeholder of Wilts,” 1770. 

Green (Samuel G.), D.D., b. 1822; d. Streatham, 
8 Sept., 1905. Editor, and afterwards Secretary, 
of the Religious Tract Society. Author of 
‘ Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testa- 
ment,’ 1870; ‘ Handbook to Church History’ ; 
‘Christian Creed and Creeds of Christendom’ ; 
and many other works. 

Grego (Joseph), b. 1844(?), d. 1908. Author 
of ‘ Rowlandson the Caricaturist,’ 1880. Illus- 
trator of ‘Gronow’s Reminiscences and Recol- 
lections,’ 1889. 

Griffiths (Major Arthur), d. March, 1908. 
Author of ‘Mysteries of Police and Crime,’ 
‘Fifty Years of Public Service,’ and other works. 

Grocott (James) of Much Woolton. Author of 
‘Almedo: a Poem,’ 1819. 

Grocott (John Cooper), Attorney and Sergeant- 
at-Mace of Liverpool. Author of ‘ Practice of 
the Borough Court of Liverpool,’ 1837, probably 
the first provincial work dealing with local law; 
‘Index to Familiar Quotations from British 
Authors,’ 1854; reprinted 1863, 1866, and sub- 
sequently; and several other Quotation Handbooks. 

Haigh (Arthur Elam), d. 1905. Author of 
‘The Attic Theatre,’ 1889. Co-author of a 
‘Commentary on Virgil.’ 

Hall (Anthony), 1679-1723. Add: Edited 
Moll’s ‘Atlas Geographicus,’ 1711-17. 

Hall (Elizabeth), See Barnard, ante, p. 25. 
ge (T. B.). Author of a ‘ Flora of Liverpool,’ 


Hardman (Frederick), 1814-74. Add: Author of 
‘Peninsular Scenes and Sketches,’ 1847, reprinted 
1868 ; ‘Student of Salamanca,’ 1847 (issued anony- 
mously); ‘Scenes and Adventures in Central 
America,’ 1852; ‘Sigismund,’ 1856; ‘Spanish Cam- 
paign in Morocco,’ 1860. 

Harmar or Harmer (John), 1555-1613. Add: 
Translator of Calvin’s ‘Sermons upon the Com- 
mandments,’ 1579. 

Hart (Joan), née Shakespeare, d. 1646. Sister 
of the poet. Succeeded to the Birthplace pro- 
perty in Henley Street, Stratford. Married 
William Hart. 

(Anne). See Shakespeare (Anne), 

8 


post. 

Henley (William Ernest), b. Gloucester, 23 Aug., 
1819. Author, editor, and playwright. 

Hodges (Anthony). Translator of ‘ Achilles 
Tatius: Loves of Clitophon and Leucippe,’ 1638. 

Horne (Robert), 1519-80? Add: Translator 
of Calvin’s ‘Two Godly and Learned Sermons,’ 
1584. Issued posthumously. 

Huggins (William), 1820-84. For ‘ animal 
painter’ read ‘‘ painter.’’ He painted portraits, 
also architectural and other subjects, in addition 
to animals. 

Hughes (A.), d. 1905. Of the Public Record 
Office. Co-editor of the ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario.’ 
Contributed to The English Historical Review. 

Japp (Alexander Hay), also known under his 
pen-name of H. A. Page. B. Dun, Forfarshire, 
1839; d. 1905. Author of ‘ Three Great Teachers,’ 
1865 ; ‘ Memoir of Hawthorne,’ 1873 ; ‘ Thoreau: 


his Life and Aims,’ 1878; and other works.. 
Sub-editor of Good Words and Contemporary 
Review. 

Jebb (Sir Richard Claverhouse), M.P. D. Cam- 
bridge, 9 Dec., 1905. Editor of Sophocles’ 
‘ Electra,’ 1867, and ‘ Ajax,’ 1868. Author of 
‘ Translations into Greek and Latin Verse,’ 1873,. 
and other famous works. 

Jervis (Swynfen), b. 1797, d.-1867. Author of 
* Proposed Emendations of the Text of Shake- 
speare,’ 1860; ‘ Dictionary of the Language of 
Shakespeare,’ 1868. 

Johnson (Lionel), poet and critic. B. 1867,. 
d. 1902. Author of ‘ Art of Thomas Hardy’ and 
two volumes of verse. 

Johnson (Michael), b. Cubley, Derbyshire. 
Lichfield bookseller and magistrate. Father of 
Samuel Johnson. 
Johnson (Nathaniel), b. 1712 (?), d. 1737. 
Succeeded his father (Michael Johnson, q.v.) as 
a bookseller at Lichfield, Brother of Samuel. 
Johnson, 

Johnstone (David Lawson). D. Edinburgh, 
13 Nov., 1905. Author of ‘The Mountain King- 
dom,’ ‘ Rebel Commodore,’ and other stories 
for children. 

Kearsley (George), printer and _ publisher. 
Indicted for publishing The North Briton. Author 
of ‘ The Traveller’s Entertaining Guide through. 
Great Britain,’ 1803. 

Kelvin (William Thomson, first baron), b. 
Belfast, 26 June, 1824; d. 1908. President of 
Royal Society. Author of many scientific 
works. Described by Sir Oliver Lodge as the 
‘* greatest man of science the nineteenth century 
produced.”’ 

Lewkenor (Sir Lewis). Translator of Torque- 
mada’s ‘ Spanish Mandevile of Miracles,’ 1600. 

Lewkenor (Samuel). Author of a ‘ Discourse 
not altogether unprofitable for such as are desirous 


.to know the Situation and Customs of foraine 


Cities without travelling to see them,’ 1600. 
Locke (John), 1632-1704. Add: His ‘ Post- 
humous Works ’ issued 1706. 
Ludham (John). Translator of ‘ The Practise 
of Preaching,’ by A. Hyperius, 1577. 
WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


(To be continued.) 


BaLLtoons ANTICIPATED.—The 
latest volume issued by the Royal Historical 
Society (Camden Third Series, vol. xvi.), 
‘Dispatches from Paris, 1784-1787,’ con- 
tains two passages, both occurring in letters 
from Dorset to Carmarthen, which have a 
particular interest at the present time, when 
speculations as to the possibilities of the 
dirigible balloon are so much “‘ in the air.” 

The first passage, from a letter written in 
Paris, 16 Feb., 1786, is as follows :— 

‘The Government has at last accepted Monsr. 
Montgolfier’s proposal, concerning which I had 
the honour of writing to your Lordship last week. 
Thirty thousand. livres are to be granted to him 
in advance for the experiment, and if it succeeds, 
the whole of his expenses will be paid, without 
any examination of his accounts; a pension will 
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be granted to him, and every honorary recom- 
pense bestowed on him to which he can aspire. 
He pretends to have discovered the means of 
guiding his machine, but it was not till after he 
had declared his intention of offering his project 
‘to England in case of refusal here, that it was 
accepted.”’ 

The second extract is from a letter dated 
28 Dec., 1786 :— 

““M. Montgolfier pretends to have at last 
discovered means of directing the course of 
Balloons, and has obtained the sanction of M. de 
Calonne for his first experiment, which is to be 
made the first day of next May, when he engages 
to depart from a town in Auvergne, distant from 
Paris 150 miles, and to descend at or near the 
City in the space of seven hours. I should 
almost scruple to mention to your Lordship 
an undertaking so extraordinary, had I not 
heard from exceedingly good authority that 
such a plan is seriously in itation. Great 
credit is given to M. Montgolfier’s superior skill 
in these matters, and that gentleman’s friends 
are sanguine in their expectations of his success. 
The weight he proposes to carry exceeds that 
of a waggon load.” 


It has taken some 120 years to render 
Montgolfier’s ambitions practicable, and but 
for the discovery of petroleum oil-wells, 
and the invention of light motors using this 
kind of fuel, the conquest of the air might 
still have been as problematical as it was 
when Dorset wrote. J. Exrtor Hopexrn, 


AVIATION: Earty ATTEmMptTs.—At 10 S. 
xi. 8, 98, 145, 425, and 465 have been 
supplied, by various contributors, some 
very interesting particulars concerning at- 
tempts at aerial navigation. I have just 
come upon an account of a Jewish flying 
man in the columns of The Jewish World 
of the 30th ult. This early navigator of 
the air was one Otto Lilienthal, who is 
styled in this article the “ pioneer and martyr 
of aerial flight.” The article, interesting 
though it is, is too long for reproduction 
here ; all that can be said is that he was 
born in May, 1848, at Anklam. 

“* Lilienthal, who was assisted by his brother, 

experimented for twenty-five years. It was not 
until 1891 that he made his first flight; and 
five years later, on August 9th, at Rhinow, his 
machine was caught and tipped over by a gust 
of wind when he was fifty feet in the air. One 
of the wings of his machine, which had been 
damaged in a previous flight, had not, unfor- 
tunately, been properly repaired, and it is sup- 
posed to have given way. The machine turned 
a complete somersault ; Lilienthal came crashing 
to the ground, and was instantly killed.” 
An illustration of the machine is given in 
The Jewish World, and if it looks a little 
peculiar to us, it is certainly not stranger 
than some of those with which we are 
getting acquainted from day to day. 


Lilienthal did not use a motor, and he 
is said to have been the first to “glide” 
in the air. The machine to which he trusted 
himself consisted of “‘two large wings,” 
which measured 23 feet from tip to tip; 
they were made of calico, supported on a 
framework of wicker. It had also a “‘ tail.” 
He hung between the two wings, with his 
arms over the framework, as by this plan 
he believed he could counteract the currents 
of air which constantly threatened to 
overturn his “aeroplane.” He_ experi- 
mented long and much, but it is clear that 
over his first machine he had very little 
control. 

“Ultimately he secured greater stability by 
fixing a pair of rigid wings over those which 
supported him, so that the extra surface thus 
obtained enabled him to reduce the length of 
the wings.” 

Although not very successful himself, 
Lilienthal appears to have left behind him 
much that has been useful to his successors. 

W. E. Hartanp-OXLey. 

Westminster, 


JOHNSONS AT WALSALL, Srarrs.—The 
subjoined extracts are from F. W. Will- 
more’s ‘ Registers of St. Matthew’s, Walsall, 
1890, which has no index, and therefore 

ossibly the entries have not been collected 

efore. Hacket, with whom there are two 
intermarriages, is a distinctly Lichfield 
name; and Wollaston, and I believe Birch, 
are both connected with that town. The 
association of the Johnsons with Walsall 
seems to have ceased after 1643. 

John Jonson md. Eliz. Wathams, 28 July, 1582. 

John Jonson md. Sibella Hacket, 23 June, 1583. 

John Jonson md, Agnes Hackett, 19 Jan., 1600. 
(Deceased wife’s sister ?) 

Mr. Hu’frery Johnson md, Mary Wollaston, 19 


Sept., 1605. : 
T’m’so Jonson md, Edwd. Birch, 25 May, 1585. 
Rich (?) Johnson md. John Smith, 3 Aug., 1643. 

(Which is the woman ?) (? Joan.) 


Thomas Jonson bapt. 8 Oct., 1570. 

Agnes Jonson bapt. 2 Feb., 1573. 

Agnes Jonson bapt. 18 May, 1575. 

Wm. Jonson, fil. Joh., bapt. 7 July, 1583. 

Abigall, d. Mr. Johnson, bapt. 28 Oct., 1606. 

Eliza’ Johnson, als, Troghton, bapt. 25 March, 
1607. 
Nathannell Johnson, f. Mr. Johnson, bapt. 
14 Feb., 1607. 

Rd. Jonson, fil. John, bapt. 16 May, 1624. 


Rd. Jonson (?) buried 24 Dec., 1586. 

Sibell Hackett, uxor John Jonson, buried 21 
Aug., 1599 (not 1575). 

Eliz., wife of John Jonson, bur, 30 June, 1632. 

Old Richard Jonson buried 29 July, 1632. 

John Jonson, fil. Fras., buried 17 May, 1635. 

John Jonson of Walsall buried 26 Sept., 1640, 


THOMAS JESSON. 
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Kine’s ‘ CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN QuoTa- 
tions.’ (See 10 S. ii. 231, 351; iii, 447; 
vii. 24; ix. 107, 284, 333; x. 126, 507; 
xi. 247.)—Among the ‘ Adespota ’ is No. 3053: 
“Tl fut historien, pour rester orateur.... 
Supposed to have been said of Livy.” 

The author is Taine, the reference ‘ Essai 
sur Tite Live,’ Introduction, p. 9 (Paris, 
1856). The passage runs thus :— 

“Cette éloquence, comme une source trop 
pleine, avait besoin de s’épancher. A défaut du 
présent, il appliqua la sienne au passé, II se fit 
contemporain de la république détruite, et plaida 
dans l’antiquité; léloquence étant ‘ pacifiée,’ 
¢’est-a-dire interdite, il fut historien pour rester 
orateur.” 

I learnt in some correspondence with the 
late Mr. King that he was preparing correc- 
tions and supplementary matter for a new 
edition of his book. It is to be wished that 
these could be published. 

Epwarp BENSLyY. 


Kerrn’s Mayrark MARRIAGES.—Parson 
Keith’s Chapel in Mayfair apparently has 
not yet had its historian. J. S. Burn in 
both editions of his interesting volume on 
“The Fleet Registers’ provides notices of 
the Mayfair, Mint, and Savoy Chapels ; 
but surely Keith’s marrying house is worth 
more than that. The late Mr. Coleman of 
Tottenham had in his stock of old deeds a 
large mass of papers relating to this chapel, 
and a few of the marriage licences are 
before me. For example, on an oblong piece 
of parchment bearing a five-shilling stamp 
is this inscription :— 

“21st Oct., 1748. Whereas Mr. Joseph 
Hawksworth of Fulham and Mrs. Mary White 
of St. George, Hanover Square, Being desirous 
to enter into the state of Matrimony without 
the publication of Banns, Have solemnly declared 
that they are of the age of 21 years or upwards, 
and that there is no lawfull impediment by 
precontract, by any other marriage, by being nearly 
telated by fot or marriage, or any other 
way whatsoever: that they are of no better 
state than they appear to be, and that they are 
not under the care of the Court of Chancery, 
I have consented that they be married at ye 
New Chapel in May Fair. 

‘* Ordinary to the sd. Chapel.” 


Not any of these specimens are signed, 
and the fact that a large number were found 
together suggests that these licences to 
marry were written immediately before 
the actual marriage, and therefore they 
were not signed, or claimed by the bride- 
grooms. The only name of interest occur- 
ring in the licences before me is that of 
William Prujean of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Oneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and to their queries, 


in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


LONDON TAVERNS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CenturRyY.—Can any of your readers refer 
me to a list—either printed or in MS.—of 
the principal London taverns, eating-houses, 
and ordinaries in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century ? 

ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT. 

The Dutch House, Hampton-on-Thames. 


Reuter’s telegram from 
Madrid, published in The Times on 3 August, 
says: ‘The Moorish chief El Gato, at the 
head of a strong body of Kabyles, has 
left to attack the harka.” 

What is the meaning of the word harka ? 
I suppose it is an Arabic word, and I gather 
from the context that it may mean a body 
of rebels or insurgents. Is the word a 
derivative of the Arabic root harak, to move, 
to be agitated, whence haraka, insurrection, 
tumult ? According to the margin of the 
Revised Version, the verb is to be found in 
the Hebrew Bible, in Proverbs xii. 27, “‘ The 
slothful man catcheth not his prey,” literally 
** Slackness doth not start its game.” 

A. L. MAYHEW. 
21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Fryine Turkx.—In the extract printed at 
10 S. x. 186 Bishop John Wilkins refers to 
the case of a Turk in Constantinople who, 
according to Busbequius, could fly. Can 
some reader supply the chapter and verse in 
Busbequius’s works ? L. 


V. De Vos.—1 should feel obliged for any 
information concerning a painter of this 
name. I have a large oil painting of the 
Roman Campagna with figures of peasants 
and animals, signed V. De Vos, 1871. The 
picture was bought, 1 think, at an exhibition 
in Brussels in 1872. I am unable to find 
any trace of the painter in the ordinary 
works of reference. I want to learn whether 
his paintings are known, and whether he is 
living or dead. L. A. W. 


Dublin. 


KEenDALL=Lyon.—Where did the mar- 
riage of Henry Edward Kendall to Anna 
Maria Lyon take place, and when? He 
was an architect of London and Brighton, 
was born about 1775, and was son of John 
Kendall, who married Honor Raper, of 
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Aberford by York, about 1773-4. Honor 

Raper was descended from Edward III. 

direct. W. CLement 
irkby Lonsdale, Westmorland. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—The 
following lines are quoted in Momerie’s 
‘Immortality ’ :— 

Soul of my soul, I shall meet thee azain, 
And with God be the rest. 


Who is their author ? C. 


The following quotation is found in 
Wennington Churchyard (South Essex) over 
the remains of Henry Perigal, who died, 
set. 97, in 1898 :— 

One of those unwelcome preachers who thank- 
lessly reteach their teachers. 


Is the author known ? MEDICULUS. 


PARODIES OF KIPLING AND THE POET 
LavureEATE.—I should be greatly obliged if 
any of your numerous readers would inform 
me where I can find parodies of Rudyard 
Kipling’s poems, and of the Poet Laureate’s. 
Several have, I believe, been published in 
various periodicals, but I am unable to trace 
them. I shall esteem it a favour if infor- 
mation be sent direct to me. 

F. A. Srantry Apam. 

14, Lonsdale Square, Barnsbury, N. 

[For some Kipling parodies see 9 S. iii. 329.] 


NicHoLas Hopart or Linpsey, SUFFOLK. 
— Under ‘Sir Thomas Browne’ (ante, 
‘ 36) Stama Tav infers a knowledge of the 

obart pedigree. I am anxious to identify 
Nicholas Hobart, who married Sarah, 
daughter of Matthew Bush. She lies buried 
at Lockerley under a stone which records 
her death on 5 Sept., 1701, and the inscrip- 
tion states that she was wife of Matthew 
Barlow, Doctor of Physic (there buried 
30 April, 1701), and widow of Mr. Nicholas 
Hobbard of Lindsey in Suffolk. Anne 
Gifford, widow, of Lockerley, in her will 
dated 6 April, 4 Charles Il., bequeaths to 
her “very kind and loving neighbour Mrs. 
Sarah Hubbart her silver bowl.” 

Lockerley lies between East Titherley and 
Romsey in Hampshire. X. Y. Z. 

Lockerley. 


Hews or Huse Famity.—William Huse 
or Hews of Hursley, Winchester (will 1688), 
is very illegibly recorded in the Hursley 
matriage register for 26 Jan., 1675, as being 
father of Elizabeth Huse, married to Robert 
Forder of the same village. Among the 
burials for 1629 is also that of ‘‘ William 
Hewes, senior.” In a somewhat vigorous 
search for this family it has been suggested 


that this name may have been intended 


for Husse (Hussey). I observe under ‘Hussey 

of Slinfold’ (ante, p. 3) that in a will of 

1554 the name is spelt ‘‘ Hussee.” Any 

information as to William Hews (Huse) 

will be gratefully received by W. M. 
Southampton. 


CRAYLE CRAYLE, EsqQ., 1721-80.—Wilf 
any one kindly lend me the portrait and 
book-plate of the above gentleman for 
purposes of reproduction ? 

GEORGE C. PEACHEY. 

114, Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, Hyde Park. 


GOTHAM AND THE GOTHAMITES.—With @ 
view to its inclusion in a new and corrected 
edition, I shall be glad to hear of any addi- 
tional information about, or in any way 
bearing upon, the Gothamite legend, not 
contained in my book ‘ All about the Merry 
Tales of Gotham,’ 1900. I shall be especially 
pleased to learn of references in old English 
literature not previously noted. 

A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 


Tue Pryor’s Bank, Futaam.—Did Mr. 
Baylis, the creator of this house and its 
collections, issue any catalogue or handbook 
of the contents ? I am curious about the 
origin of his stained glass and carved wood- 
work. 

Is an annotated copy of the sale catalogue, 
May, 1841, to May, 1854, available for 
reference in any London library ? 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Fo.ix Sonc.—I remember three lines of an: 
ancient ballad recited to me when a child, 
nearly sixty years ago, on the border of 
Herefordshire and Shropshire :— 

Franky Well went out to plough, 
He spied a lady on a bough. 
Then came some sort of tag or chorus :— 
There came a wild boar from the wood. 
Can any one refer me to a —— rp ? 


‘‘ KNAVE OF JESUS CHRIST.” — 
In ‘A Sketch of the Materials for a New 
History of Cheshire’ (Chelmsford : Printed 
and sold by L. Hassall; sold also by Mr. 
Lawton, Bookseller, in Chester; and by 
Mr. Bathurst, Bookseller, in Fleet-street,. 
London, 1771), p. 28, note, is the following : 

“The old English translation of the Bible has: 
‘ Paul the knave of Jesus Christ.’ ” 

In which translation, and in what place, is 
St. Paul thus described ? in he 

The ‘Sketch’ is anonymous, but, accord- 

ing to an entry on the title-page of my copy, 


° 
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it was “by Dr. Wilkinson, F.S.A., who 
died 1819.” This is, I think, in the hand- 
writing of Matthew Gregson, who formerly 
owned the book. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

{(Halkett and Laing attribute the ‘Sketch’ 
to Foote Gower, M.D.] 


GRAVESTONES AT JORDANS: WILLIAM 
Penn.—That excellent little work ‘A His- 
tory of Jordans,’ by Miss Littleboy, says 
that the small headstones marking the graves 
of William Penn and a few others were 
set up in 1862-3. This is probably accurate, 
although James Thorne (‘Handbook to 
the Environs of London,’ i. 83), writing in 
1875, says :— 

‘* No Stone or monumental record marks the 

ave of Penn, or any of the many men of mark 
in the early history of the sect who were buried 
—_ him in this Campo Santo of Quaker- 

om. 

Miss Littleboy also adds :— 

“The original stones were probably removed 
about a hundred years earlier, when we find that 
the yearly meeting’s advice ainst the use 
of gravestones as a departure from simplicity 
was being considered in the monthly meetings.” 
This provides an indefinite suggestion that 
some form of memorial identifying Penn’s 
grave was put up within a few decades of 


his death. Is there any record or reference 


determining this ? ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
[See the articles at 10 S. x. 334.] 


SPANISH CHRISTMAS CAROL.—Borrow in 
his ‘ Bible in Spain’ says a carol very common 
in that country commences (as he translates 
it) 

Once of old upon a mountain, shepherds overcome 
with sleep 

Near to Bethlehem’s royal tower, kept at dead 
of night their sheep ; 

Round about the trunk they nodded of a huge 
ignited oak, 

Whence the crackling flame, ascending bright 
and clear, the darkness broke. 

Can any one give me the original and its 

continuation ? O’DUNLANG. 


MEYER AND Hoppner Famities.—Is any- 
thing known of Henry Meyer the engraver, 
who married a daughter of Woolnoth the 
engraver ? He was the son of Henry Meyer 
the engraver and painter, and great-nephew 
of John Hoppner the painter. 

Henry Meyer was said to have had in his 
possession the Meyer papers left him by his 
paternal aunt Mary Anne (otherwise Nancy) 
Meyer, which I believe would throw light 
on the Meyer and Hoppner family history. 

T. CHAMBERLIN 

6, Parc Bean Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


Bacon anp Iraty.—Did Francis Bacon 
visit Italy ? Surely 794 of Bacon’s ‘ Natural 
History’ rings true as being described at 
first hand :— 

Experiment Solitary, touching the Super- 
Reflexion of Eccho’s. 

There is in the City of Ticinum, in Italy, a 
Church, that hath Windowes only from above. 
It is in Length an Hundred Feet, in Breadth 
Twenty Feet, and in Height neare Fifty ; Having 
a Doore in the Middest. It reporteth the Voice, 
twelve or thirteene times, if you stand by the 
Close End-Wall, over against the Doore. 

The Eccho fadeth, and dyeth by little and 
little, as the Eccho at Pont-charenton doth, 
And the Voice soundeth, as if it came from above 
the Doore. 

And if you stand at the Lower End, or on 
Either Side of the Doore, the Eccho holdeth ; 
But if you stand in the Doore, or in the Middest 
just over against the Doore, not. Note that all 
Eccho’s sound better against Old walis than 
New; Because they are more Drie, and Hollow. 


W. H. M. GrimsHaw. 


Epworth ParsonaGE GuHost.—Is there 
any explanation why the ghost at Epworth 
Parsonage was called “ Old Jeffrey”? ? Had 
a man of that name died at the Parsonage ? 
Was the house completely destroyed by 
the fire in the Rev. 8. Wesley’s time ? 

JAMES TALBOT. 


[For ‘ Old Jeffrey ” see 9S. xi. 396.] 


Miss at OrcHrEs.—Who was Miss 
Nash, mentioned in ‘The Annual Register ’ 
for 1792 as having been ill-treated by the 
French soldiers at Orchies ? and in what 
manner was she ill-treated ? 

JAMES TALBOT. 

Dublin. 


Jacop Cote.—I am desirous of learning 
the present address of the representatives 
of Jacob Cole & Son, hatters, who carried 
on business at 8, Bridge Street, Westminster, 
till 1865, when, it is believed, the firm was 
called Cole & Williamson. The object of 
the inquiry is to learn if Jacob Cole, who 
besides being a hatter was a writer of 
comic verses, wrote the song of the Broderers’ 
Company, printed in ‘N. & Q.’ on 12 April, 
1856 (2 S. i. 285). C. H. 


Rospert SiaDE.—In the Visitation of 
Huntingdon, 1613, a pedigree of Robert 
Slade is given as follows. Richard Slade of 
Huntingdon married Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Spenser of Patenham, by whom he 
had three children, Thomas, Robert, and 
Rosa. At the time of the Visitation Robert 
was living at Elington, Hunts, and was 
unmarried. I believe he married later, but 
cannot find the name of his wife. Can any 
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reader give me this information, and also 

names and particulars of any of his de- 

scendants ? G. SLADE. 
Walcot, Alexandra Park, Harrogate. 


Spare Famity.—I desire to learn some- 
thing about the parentage of Samuel Spare, 
who was born about 1674, and went to 
America. In 1670 there was a John Spare 
living in the parish of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields. We presume he was the father of 
Samuel. John Spare had two actions in the 
Court of Chancery about that date. What 
is known about the Spare family at that 
time ? AMERICAN. 


Le.’’—What is the meaning of this 
word from ‘ Dives et Pauper’ ? 

Pauper. Every Mass saying is a mind making 
of Christ’s passion. 

Dives. The Skyle is good, say forth. 


8. TF. 


WEATHER S1GN.—What is 
a moon-dog ? Mr. T., a retired fisherman 
and sailor, is weather-wise. His wife said 
to me :— 

‘*When Mr. B. asked him about it, he told him 
not to touch his hay till this week. ‘ The moon will 
be filling then, and we shall have fine weather” He 
says, you know, that there are sun-dogs and moon- 
dogs. When the moon-dog is on one side of the 
moon, the weather will be fine; when it is on the 
other, it will be -: When the dog is lyin 
down, it will rain. When it is standing up an 
bristling, it will be fine.” 


NortrH LINCOLNSHIRE. 


MacavuLay oN tell 
me where in Macaulay’s work the following 
majestic eulogium of literature appears :— 
In the dark hour of shame I deigned to stand 

Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s side. 

On a far shore I soothed with tender hand 
ee months of pain the sleepless bed of 
yde. 
I Ft the wise and brave of ancient days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone. 
I lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
u Of the bright ranks that guard th’ Eternal 


Throne, 


‘THE YaHoo’: ‘ THE NAKED GosPEL.’— 
Ifshould be pleased if one of your readers 
would tell me the. author of a small book 
I have, called ‘The Yahoo: a Satirical 
Rhapsody,’ New York, H. Simpson, 1830. 
How was the book received when published ? 

I also have ‘The Naked Gospel,’ by a 
True Son of the Church of England, 1690. 

H. L 


The Naked Gospel ’ is Arthur D.D., 


who is included in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog. 


“No Frowers.”—This addendum to 
announcements of deaths has become very 
common in recent years. Can any one 
say at what date it was first used? Is 
the objection to flowers at funerals based 
on a religious or similar reason? or is it 
merely personal ? F. W. Reap. 


Replies. 


“ BOURNE” IN PLACE-NAMES. 
(10 S. xi. 361, 449.) 


THE subject of Cox, PRrpEAUx’s contro- 
versy with Pror. SkeaT seems too large to 
be dealt with in snippets. 
in his reply is able to choose a number of 
names to fit his argument; but he leaves 
out those which prove that towns were 
often named from rivers. He remarks that 
“we have no town called Severn or Medway, 
or Clyde or Tay.” True about Severn ; but 
as to Medway, the name Maidstone was, 
I believe, Medwegestiin in Anglo-Saxon= 
Medway’s town. When the Cymri fixed 
their capital on the Clyde, they called it 
Alcluith=the cliff on the Clyde; but the 
name which it retains is that by which it 
was known to the Goidhelic enemies of the 
Cymri, Dunbarton=dun Bretan, the fortress 
of the Britons. 

Cot. PripEAvx writes about the contrast 
in method between “ our simple ancestors,” 
who were content to ignore the proper 
name of a stream, and “‘ our more enlightened 
selves,’ who must have a specific name for 
every rivulet. I am able to quote a con- 
verse instance, where the ancient name of a 
stream has fallen out of local use. Curiously 
enough, it is one of the Hertfordshire streams 
mentioned in Cox, PripEAUXx’s second 
extract from Leland’s ‘ Itinerary.’ 

Fishing some years ago in the stream that 
flows through Cassiobury Park, I asked the 
gamekeeper what was its name. “ Well, 
sir,’ he replied, “it have a name, sure 
enough, but dang me if I can remember un. 
We just calls it the river.” Presently one 
whom I took to be a bailiff came along, to 
whom the keeper referred my question, 
extracting a similar answer. Later in the 
day the bailiff returned that way, and 
accosted me with—‘“I’ve found out that 
name, sir: the river used to be called the 
Gade, but they just call it the river now.” 
This is the stream which gives a name to 
Gaddesden. 

I do not think it is safe to lay down even 
a general rule in this matter. It seems to 
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be a matter of accident whether a town be 
named from the stream or the stream from 
the town. In this county (Wigtownshire) 
there,are three streams of river dimensions 
—to wit, the Cree, the Bladenoch, and the 
Luce, all ancient names which have been 
transferred to villages on their banks, viz., 
Creetown, Bladenoch, Glenluce, and New 
Luce. Sometimes the river-name is empha- 
sized, as Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Berwick-on-Tweed ; sometimes 
it stands alone as the name of a town, as in 
Annan and Girvan. 

When Cot. PripEavx talks of “‘ our simple 
ancestors” being content with generic 
names for streams, he ignores the wonder- 
fully minute picture of primitive Britain 
presented by the specific names conferred 
automatically by Celtic and Saxon settlers. 
Every rivulet in our moors has its separate 
title, either denoting peculiarities of cur- 
rent, soil, or colour, or commemorating 
men, animals, or vegetation distinguishing 
the environment. ont’s maps of Scot- 
land, surveyed about 1590, and engraved in 
Blaeu’s Atlas sixty years later, contain 
hundreds of such names, which continue in 
current use. 

Cot. PRIDEAUX mentions Plymouth and 
Plympton as names from rivers ; why does 
he omit Tavistock, Tiverton, Collumpton, 
Exeter, &c., in the same county ? Aberdeen, 
Inverness, Dublin, Arundel, Itchenstoke, 
Tynemouth—town and village names taken 
from streams are almost innumerable. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


I beg leave to dissent from the argument 
at the second reference. We are told that 
a settlement beside a bourne, which began 
with a single mill, would be called a mill 
at the bourne, and then a Milbourn. Such 
was not the Anglo-Saxon way of forming 
compounds. Our ancestors would have 
called such a mill by the name of Bourn-mill. 
It was-the bourne itself that was at first 
distinguished from other streams by being 
called, specifically, the mill-bourne. 

“A case in point is the village of Shal- 
bourne in Wiltshire.” Just so; for Shal- 
bourne means “shallow bourne,” and the 
epithet “shallow ” distinguished this stream 
from other streams, not from other villages. 
When people applied the name to the 
village, that also became Shalbourne ; and 
when they forgot the origin of the name 
of the stream, in consequence of its having 
been applied to the village, they made a 
new compound, and called it “‘ Shalbourne 
water,” ¢.e., ‘‘ Shallow-stream-stream.” 


The word ford gives us a large number of 
place-names in the same way. Thus Shal- 
ford and Shelford mean (as Mr. Stevenson 
has proved) “shallow ford.” It is not 
meant that the name of the ford was due to 
that of the village, but conversely. 

Watrter W. SKEAT. 


I would instance as a companion to the 
German Paderborn the Russian Kimburn 
or Kinburn, the fort in the Black Sea which 
was captured by the allied French and 
— troops in 1855. N. W. Hitt. 

ew York. 


“THe SaRAcEN’s Heap,” Snow 
(10 S. xii. 65).—The carriers from Witney in 
Oxfordshire came to “‘ The Saracen’s Head ”’ 
without Newgate,” and lodged there, no 
doubt bringing with them many a wagon- 
load of blankets, Witney duffels or pilot 
cloths, wagon and barge tiltings, gloves, 
malt, &c., since that town was famous from 
early times for the manufacture of those 
commodities. The old inn was the resting- 
place also for the carriers and wainmen 
from Leicestershire, Buckinghamshire, Bed- 
fordshire, and Gloucester city (Taylor’s 
‘Carriers’ Cosmographie’). In 1752 the 
Exeter fast coach left ‘The Saracen’s 
Head” on Snow Hill every Monday “for 
the better conveyance of travellers” (Salis- 
bury Journal of that year). 

“Next to this church” (i.e. St. Sepulchre’s), 
says Stow, “ is a fair and large inn for receipt 
of travellers, and hath to sign ‘ The Saracen’s 
Head.’” The hostelry appears to have 
served the purpose of an early local post- 
office, to judge from the following notice 
in The Daily Advertiser of 25 Sept., 1741 :— 

General Post Office, London, Sept. 23, 1741. 

Whereas the Post-Boy carrying the North and 
Peterborough Mails this Morning from London 
to Enfield, dropt the Peterborough Mail between 
this Office and that Place, which contain’d the 
following Bags, viz., Boston, S a ° Peter- 
borough, Louth, and Horncastle; the Post- 
Master-General thinks proper to give the Publick 
this Notice, that such Persons as may have sent 
Bills or Notes in any of the said Bags, may take 
such Measures as they think proper: And 
whoever shall find the said Mail and Bags entire, 
and bring them to this Office, shall have a Guinea 
Reward, to be paid by Joseph Plaisto, Pcst- 
Master, at ‘The Saracen’s Head’ on Snow-Hill, 
by whose Servant’s Negligence this Accident 
happen’d. By Order of the Post-Master-General. 

J. D. Barsurtt, Secretary. 

From the courtyard of ‘The Saracen’s 
Head” (of which there is a water-colour 
illustration in the Crace Collection, British 
Museum, portfolio xxvii. 81) the coach 
set out conveying Squeers with his un- 
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happy pupils, including Nicholas Nickleby, 
to Dotheboys Hall, the inn having 
been the head-quarters of Squeers when 
he visited London. The aspect of the inn 
in its latter days is graphically described in 
the fourth chapter of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’ ; 
but surely Charles Dickens the Younger, 
in his ‘ Notes on some Dickens Places and 
People’ (Pall Mall Magazine, July, 1896), 
means “The Saracen’s Head,” and not 
“The Belle Sauvage,’ when alluding to a 
Dickens spot which disappeared with the 
construction of Holborn Viaduct. 
J. Ho~tpen 


I have met the name of one real person 
who made use of the old “‘ Saracen’s Head ” 
near St. Sepulchre’s. This was the humble, 
but remarkable soldier’s daughter and wife 
Mary Anne Wellington, whose adventurous 
career was written by the Rev. R. Cobbold. 
She was the daughter of George Wellington, 
a private in the Koyal Artillery at Gibraltar, 
where she was born in 1789. She there 
married Thomas Hewitt of Hingham (son, 
it is said, of a Norfolk squire), who was in the 
band of the 48th Regiment. In 1808, being 
ordered to Lisbon to take part in the war 
against France, Hewitt sent his wife to 
Portsmouth. Passing through London, on 
her way to her mother-in-law’s in Colchester, 
she stayed at “‘ The Saracen’s Head ” (p. 73). 
She afterwards returned to Portugal, and 
with her husband passed through many 
adventures during the Peninsular War, 
behaving with courage and ability in all. 
She died, a widow, and aged, at Norwich. 

As “‘ The Saracen’s Head ”’ was a very old 
London inn, it suggests the possibility of its 
having been named after the renowned 
Roger the Saracen, celebrated by Ariosto 
(‘Orlando Furioso,’ Books I., II., III), 
who, according to the genealogists (Halliday, 
“House of Guelph’), was an ancestor, 
through Charlemagne and the house of 
Esté-Guelph, of Edward VII. D. J. 


Mr. HisGame is evidently aware of the 
fact, but it may be as well to note, that the 
“old hotel immortalized by Dickens in 
‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ and also by the fact 
that Lord Nelson‘slept there when on his 
way to join the Navy,” had no connexion 
with the modern hotel that finally closed 
its doors on the 8rd of July, except that 
it bore the same name. The new “ Saracen’s 
Head” was not nearly on the same site. 
The ‘‘ Saracen’s Head” of Dickens and of 
Nelson was one of the coaching inns, with 
a spacious inn-yard, and was situated upon 


old Snow Hill, of which not a vestige now 
remains, I believe, except a portion of the 
roadway and the church of St. Sepulchre, 
to which the old inn was almost adjacent. 
F. A. RussELL. 
4, Nelgarde Road, Catford, S.E. 


BripGwaTteR BoroucH: BRIDGEWATER 
DvuKEpDom (10 8. xii. 88).—Mr. R. J. WuIT- 
WELL should communicate with the Vicar 
of Bridgwater (Rev. Dr. Powell), the best 
authority on the charters of the borough. | 

T should like to ask how the Egerton family 
came to assume the title of Bridgewater 
for its earldom and dukedom, consequently 
transmitting the name to the Bridgewater 
canal, the Bridgewater treatises, and Bridge- 
water House, London. D. K. T. 


T. L. Peacock: GErorGE MEREDITH 
(10 S. xii. 88)—For many years before his 
death Peacock lived at Halliford, as I can 
attest from personal knowledge. It was 
there that he wrote his Shelley articles in 
Fraser, as well as ‘Gryll Grange.’ My 
father, who was his colleague in the Ex- 
aminer’s Department in the East India 
House, was one of his most intimate friends, 
and often spent a Sunday with him at 
Halliford. I have a vivid recollection of 
the old gentleman, with his keen eyes and 
enormous nimbus of white hair, wearing, 
as he usually did, a white tie and old- 
fashioned tail-coat. From his youth Pea- 
cock had an intense love of the river. His 
‘Genius of the Thames’ was published in 
1810, and a second edition, with a frontis- 
piece after Westall, in 1812. 

W. F. PrIpEAUX. 


Peacock died on 23 Jan., 1866, at Lower ~ 
Halliford, near Shepperton, Middlesex, in 
the house which he had constructed out 
of two old cottages more than forty years 
before. The fact that Chertsey is at no 
great distance has probably led Mr. J. A. 
Hammerton into placing Peacock’s residence 
in that town. A. R. BAYLEY. 


RicHarD LOVELL EpGeworts (10 §. xi. 
448).—In Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ i. 337, 
Lovell Edgeworth of Edgeworthstown, J.P. 
and D.L., High Sheriff of co. Longford 1819, 
the son of Richard Lovell Edgeworth by his 
marriage in 1773 with Honora Sneyd, is said 
to have been born 30 June, 1776, and to 
have died unmarried in December, - 1841. 
This does not agree with Gent. Mag., which 
at vol. xix. p. 222 (New Series), contains the 
following obituary notice: 23 Dec.,*, 1842, 
“at Bangor, aged 66, Lovell Edgeworth, 
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esq., of Edgeworth Town, Ireland.’ In the 
‘D.N.B.’ his father’s marriage with Honora 
is said to have taken place at Lichfield, 
17 July, 1773. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘Tue Linpa Boox’ (10 xii. 88). 
—I thought this book had been decently 
buried by this time. There is no credit to 
be gained by the revival of an attempt to 
deceive the literary world by a modern 
forgery. Water W. SKEAT. 


Portrair By Sir Tuomas LAWRENCE 
(10 8. xii. 90).—This is probably a portrait 
of General George Augustus Eliott, who 
defended Gibraltar during the great siege 
of 1779-83. He died in 1790, when Law- 
rence was only twenty-one; but as the latter 
began to take portraits when twelve years 
old, he may well have painted that of the 
General. - The “ Mr. Elliot” of Jersey may 
have been General Eliott’s son. 

G. Parry. 


Cuartes IT.’s Mock (10 8S. xii. 
90).—Your correspondent will find the 
account of this discreditable incident in 
Evelyn’s ‘ Diary.’ J. WiLtcock. 

Lerwick. 


_HaPPIsBURGH or HarsporovucH (10 
xii. 86).—The official spelling of this in 
‘The Admiralty List of Lights’ is now 
Haisboro. I, however, have a chart in 
which the 7 is omitted. 

F. Howarp Cottins. 
Torquay. 


“VoLKsBUCHER” (10 8. xii. 9, 58).— 
Passing along Potsdamerstrasse some days 
ago, I saw about twenty numbers of the 
above series offered at a second-hand book- 
seller's at a very low figure—about thirteen 
shillings. If any English scholar cares 
to have them, I will get them for him. 

J G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


“Samnitis ” (10 S. xi. 187)—As no one 
has answered Dr. BraDLEY’s query con- 
cerning this word, I may make a suggestion. 

Samnitis’’ looks like a caricature of a 
Greek word, but I need hardly say is not 
found in Dioscorides or any Greek writer 
or in Pliny. It looks as if the writer or 
printer had been led away by some fancied 
connexion with the ‘“ Samnites ” of Roman 
history ; and the original form may have 
been more like ‘“ Sammitis.’”” Then Greek 
words beginning with the letter psi often 
had the p omitted when brought into a 
Latin form, so that probably “ Psammitis ” 


would be nearer to the original word. Now 
this is not a Greek word, of course ; but it 
has a colourable resemblance to psimmuthion 
or psimithion, the Greek name for what we 
call white lead or subcarbonate of lead, 
ceruse, in Latin cerussa. This is well known 
to be a very deadly poison which may cause 
fatal illness in the workers who prepare it, 
unless proper precautions are taken, and 
must be what Spenser meant. 

The word is further disguised by the 
termination -itis, which may have been 
suggested by the analogy of chalcitis, 
hematites, and other Greek names _ of 
minerals. Psimithion is found in Pliny 
(‘ Nat. Hist.,’ xxxiv. 54 and elsewhere), and 
also in Dioscorides, Galen, Paulus Agineta, 
and other Greek writers. It is not clear 
where Spenser can have found the word. 
Holland’s translation of Pliny was not 
published till later (1601). There was a 
miserable little book called ‘The Secrets 
and Wonders of the World—out of Plinie,’ 
published about 1565. I have searched 
one edition of this without finding the word ; 
but there are other editions. 

J. F. Payne. 

Royal College of Physicians, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Lyncu Law (10S. xi. 445, 515; xii. 52).— 
As M. evidently has not consulted the article 
and book on lynch law to which I referred 
him, I will make another attempt to show 
why his theory is untenable. There are 
two reasons. 

1. In my previous reply I tried to show 
that, as originally understood, lynch law 
meant punishment illegally inflicted for 
crimes or offences (or alleged crimes or 
offences) against the community or members 
of the community. The punishment was of 
various kinds—usually a whipping, but 
never death. In or before 1817 Judge 
Spencer Roane, who married a daughter of 
Patrick Henry, wrote some reminiscences 
of his father-in-law, which were printed 
in William Wirt’s ‘Life of Henry.’ 
Among other things, Judge Roane said: 
‘In the year 1792 there were many suits on 
the south side of James river for inflicting 
Lynch’s law” (p. 372). Wirt, apparently 
under the impression that “‘ Lynch’s law ” 
needed some explanation, added this foot- 
note :— 

‘“ Thirty-nine lashes, inflicted without trial or 
law, on mere suspicion of guilt, which could not 
be regularly proven. This lawless practice, which, 
sometimes by the order of a magistrate, some- 
times without, prevailed extensively in the upper . 
counties on James river, took its name from the 
gentleman who first set the example of it.” 
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Though this is the earliest known instance of 
the term “‘ Lynch’s law,” it is a fair guess 
(though a guess only) that the term had been 
in use during at least a portion of the 
twenty-five years that had elapsed since the 
occurrence of the cases mentioned by Judge 
Roane. But however that may be, Wirt’s 
foot-note leaves no doubt as to the meaning 
of ‘* Lynch’s law.” 

Let us now turn to the case of Lynchy in 
Ireland in 1816. Lynchy had neither 
committed a crime or offence nor was 
accused of so doing. On the contrary, he 
had been instrumental in bringing to justice 
three malefactors who were convicted of 
burglary, and “ suffered death accordingly.” 
In revenge for the part taken by Lynchy 
and his son-in-law Rooney, upon whose 
testimony the malefactors were executed, 
““a body of men, supposed to amount to forty, 
and well mounted, rode up to his dwelling, 
which they surrounded ; and, without a single 
compunction at the indiscriminate destruction 
in which they were about to involve so many, 
they set fire to this unfortunate man’s house, and 
destroyed, in this diabolical deed, not only 
Lynchy and his son-in-law Rooney, but his 
wife, two children, two servant maids, and two 
young men!”’’ 

In short, the killing of Lynchy and others 
was a case of simple murder, and not a case 
of lynch law at all. 

2. As previously stated and as shown 
above, the original term was not “ lynch 
law,” but ‘‘Lynch’s law.” The term 
Lynch’s could have been, and pre- 
sumably was, derived from the name Lynch, 
but it could hardly have been derived from 
the name Lynchy. 

In the paper on ‘The Term Lynch Law,’ 
after mentioning the terms “ regulator,” 
““moderator,” “‘club law,” ‘‘ gag law,” 
and “ mob law,” all of which were employed 
in this country, I added this foot-note :— 

“In addition to these terms for summary 
modes of punishment, there are others which 
have long been used in the British Isles, but 
which are unknown in this country; as, Cupar 
justice, Halifax law, Jeddard justice, Lydford 
aw, Stafford law.’’ 

When, in my previous reply, I stated that 
the practice of lynch law arose in this 
country, used the word “practice” 
advisedly. Cases of lynch law have doubtless 
occurred in all countries, but they have been 
sporadic cases merely. In this country, 
however, lynch law became a practice at 
least as early as the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. Between 1820 and 
1830 writers regarded the practice of lynch 
law as on the wane, and likely soon to dis- 


tion. But in the next decade came the 
anti-slavery agitation ; the practice revived, 
and spread throughout the country; the 
punishments became more and more severe, 
finally including death; negroes then first 
became victims ; and at the present day the 
practice of lynch law is not only the most 
serious blot on American civilization, but 
presents a problem with which no other 
civilized country is confronted. 

So far as Charles Lynch is concerned, there 
is proof that in 1780 he illegally fined and 
imprisoned certain Tories. Had Charles 
Lynch been the only person who resorted to 
illegal acts in dealing with Tories, there 
might be strong presumptive evidence that 
to his connexion with such illegal acts 
we owe the term “lynch law.” But the 
fact is that many others were equally con- 
cerned in such illegal acts. In 1777 “the 
Governor and Council, and others,’ were 
indemnified by the — legislature 
“for removing and confining Suspected 
Persons during the late publick danger.” 
In 1779 ‘‘ William Campbell, Walter 
Crockett, and others’? were indemnified 
for illegal acts committed ‘in suppressing 
a late conspiracy.” In 1782 ‘ William 
Preston, Robert Adams, junior, James 
Callaway, and Charles Lynch, and other 
faithful citizens’? were indemnified for 
measures (taken in suppressing a conspiracy 
in 1780) not “strictly warranted by law, 
although justifiable from the imminence of 
the danger.” In 1784 all persons were 
indemnified who committed ‘any insult 
or injury against the person of a certain 
Joseph Williamson” on 10 Oct., 1783, 
“‘ which was previous to the ratification of 
the definitive treaty between Great Britain 
and America.” It is seen, then, not only 
that Charles Lynch was one of many who 
resorted to illegal proceedings, but that it 
was not he who “set the first example” 
of such proceedings. ; 

What is needed is new evidence in regard 
to lynch law in this country previous to 
1817. It is useless to refer to James Lynch, 
Mayor of Galway in 1493, whose son is said 
to have been executed in that year; or to 
Stephen Lynch, who was sent to Jamaica 
in 1688 ; or to the Lynchy who was murdered 
in 1816—for these cases have nothing to do 
with lynch law. Finally, it is possible— 
indeed probable—that Judge Roane’s remi- 
niscences of Henry, though not published 
until 1817, were written several years earlier. 
The Preface to Wirt’s book is dated “ Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Sept. 5th, 1817.” In it he 


appear altogether before advancing civiliza- 


says that “it was in the summer of 1805 
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that the design of writing this biography in Addis and Arnold’s ‘A Catholic Dic- 


was first conceived.” 
make his acknowledgments to various 
persons, stating that ‘“‘from judge Roane 
the author has received one of the fairest 
and most satisfactory communications that 
has been made to him.” And later Wirt 
says: ‘‘ Although it has been so long since 
the collection of these materials was begun, 
it was not until the summer of 1814 that the 
last communication was received.” If these 
words are to be taken literally—and I can 
see no reason why they should not be so 
taken—it follows that Judge Roane’s state- 
ment about “Lynch’s law” was written 
in or before the summer of 1814, or more than 
two years previous to the murder of Lynchy 
on 1 Nov., 1816. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


Dr. Jounson’s UNcLtE Hancep (10 S. xi. 
429, 495; xii. 12, 55).—Possibly the story 
was an exaggeration of what happened to 
the previous Samuel Johnson, perhaps 
asserted to have been Dr. Johnson’s uncle. 

‘©1683, Nov. 20. Samuel Johnson, a clergy- 
man, convicted of writing a seditious libel, called 
Julian the Apostate, reflecting upon his royal 
highness the duke of York, for which he was 
fined 500 marks, and his book burnt by the 
hangman.”’—‘ The Chronological Historian,’ by 
W. Toone, 1826, vol. i. p. 305. 

“1686, Nov. 16. Mr. Sam. Johnson, once 
Chaplain to the late Lord Russel, and who had 
been formerly convicted and punished for writing 
a libel, called Julian the Apostate, was again 
convicted the last Trinity term, of writing a 
pamphlet, entitled, An Address to the English 
Protestant’s [sic] in King James’s army ; wherein 
he advised them not to be instrumental in intro- 
ducing Popery and arbitrary power. He was 
this day adjudged to stand three times in the 
pillory, to pay _a fine of 500 marks, and to be 
whipped from Newgate to Tyburn; but before 
the sentence was executed, he was brought 
(Nov. 20) before the high Commission-court, and 
formally degraded and delivered over as a mere 


undergo the punishment aforesaid.’’— Ibid., p. 322. 
Most of the above is in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 
RoBert PIERPOINT. 


EpiscopaL ScarF oR Tipret (10 S. xi. 
130, 295, 494).—What is the evidence for 
there being a scarf peculiar to bishops ? 
I doubt the existence of such a scarf very 
much, 

. _ As to the stole, it is worn by the Pope as 
oe of his ordinary full dress; it is worn 
y all the clergy in administering any of the 
sacraments ; it is also worn in some places 
—e.g., this country (usually )—in preaching. 

For full information as to the stole I would 

refer Mr. SwyNNERTON to the article ‘ Stole ’ 


He then goes on to tionary’ ; 


to O’Brien’s ‘History of the 
Mass,’ pp. 46-8; to Tuker and Malleson’s 
‘Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical 
Rome,’ passim ; and to Tyack’s ‘ Historic 
Dress of the Clergy,’ pp. 97-103. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


EDINBURGH: DERIVATION OF ITS NAME 
(10 S. x. 410, 473; xii. 17).—In reference 
to this subject, it may be of interest to give 
what I find in Dr. Pegge’s ‘ Anonymiana, 
London, 1809, pp. 31-2 :— 

“ The following epigram, which is an excellent 
specimen of satirical humour, will afford most 
entertainment to those who have a relish for the 
national reflection : but even those more enlarged 
souls, who are above taking pleasure in that, 
may be captivated by the ingenuity of the author : 
Cain, in disgrace with Heav’n, retir’d to Nod, 

A place undoubtedly as far from God 

As he could wish ; which made some think he went 

As far as Scotland ere he pitch’d his tent ; 

And there a city built of antient fame, 

Which he from Eden Edenburgh did name. 
JoHN T. CurRY. 


Sir CurHBerT SLADE, Br. (10 8. xi. 508 ; 
xii. 58).—‘ Whitaker’ for the current year 
states that Sir Cuthbert Slade died last year, 
and was succeeded by his son Sir Alfred 
Fothringham Slade, the fifth and present 
baronet, born 1898, descended from King 
Edward I. No doubt this descent may be 
traced through Barbara Vaux, as described 
by Mr. A. R. Baytey; but I am inclined 
to think I have heard, or somewhere read, 
that there are some thirty thousand families 
in Great Britain which can claim a similar 
descent, and if so, this particular case seems 
hardly worth specializing more than another. 

Cross-CROSSLET. 


CHARLES Picorr’s ‘ JockEy CiuB’ (10 8. 


layman into the hands of the secular officer, to | Xi 90).—Sir F—k E—n, Bt., one of the 


parties lampooned in this eccentric work, 
was Sir Frederick Evelyn, a sporting baronet, 
who resided at Wotton Place, near Westcott, 
in Surrey, the home of his distinguished 
ancestor John Evelyn, the author of ‘Sylva 
and the famous diary, which ranks as an 
English classic. He was the third baronet, 
having succeeded his father in 1767, and he - 
died on 1 April, 1812. He ran a horse 
called Wotton in the first Derby in 1780, 
and his colours were yellow and crimson 
cap. In those days most of the members 
of the Jockey Club were themselves gentle- 
men riders. 

In reply to Mr. Breacktey’s further 
inquiry, I may state that there is no work 
solely devoted to the history of the Jockey 
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Club, though of course there are multi- 
tudinous references to its genesis in various 
works on racing. No turf historian or 
commentator has hitherto been able to 
ascertain the exact date when this famous 
corporate racing association first sprang into 
being. It is known, however, that it owes 
its origin to the reign of George II. The 
first official record of the Club is in ‘ Heber’s 
Racing Calendar ’ for 1758, wherein mention 
is made of a regulation for the purpose of 
compelling riders to enter the scales and be 
weighed after a race—a rule which is signed 
iy te March, afterwards Duke of Queens- 
berry, and by several other noblemen and 
gentlemen. The head-quarters of the Club 
were from the first established at Newmarket, 
and its members were themselves jockeys, 
and donned silk and buckskin breeches to 
figure in the saddle. Gradually the Club 
was extended in order to admit other 
members of high rank and position, who were 
owners of race-horses, but many of whom 
were too heavy to ride themselves. We 
cannot be far out in assuming that the Club 
was instituted in or about 17538, for a good 
deal of evidence was adduced in an action 
for trespass brought by the Duke of Portland 
against a Mr. Hawkins at the Cambridge 
assizes in 1827, to show that the heath at 
Newmarket became the property of the 
Turf Senate in 1753. The jury were thereby 
satisfied as to the trespass, and gave the 
Duke a verdict with one shilling damages. 
From that day to this no one has disputed 
the right of the Jockey Club to warn tres- 
passers or objectionable persons off the 
heath at Newmarket. This is practically 
all that there is to be said about the history 
of the Club. WILLOvUGHBY Maycock. 


Sir Frederick Evelyn, Bt., of Wotton, 
Surrey, was a member of the Jockey Club, 
and is probably the person referred to in 
the query. He died without issue 1 April, 
1812, and was succeeded by his cousin 
John Evelyn (see Gent. Mag., vol. Ixxxii. 
p. 397, and G. E, C.’s ‘ Complete Baronetage,’ 
vol. v. p. 17). 

There does not appear to be any modern 
history of the Jockey Club, but one of the 
Pall Mall Gazette “ Extras” (No. 38 for 
1888) may be of interest. It is entitled 
‘Jockeys and their Masters; or, The 
Sherrard Stables and the Jockey Club,’ and 
contains an account of the malpractices 
on the turf charged by Lord Durham against 
Sir Geo. Chetwynd. 


F. M. R. Hotworrny. 


Bromley, Kent. 


A manuscript note in my copy of ‘The 
Jockey Club’ identifies “Sir F. E—n”’ as 
“ Sir Fredk. Eden.” W. H. Davin. 


Essex FATAL TO WOMEN (10 §. xii. 90).— 
The parts of Essex referred to are the low- 
lying districts around Corringham, Fobbing, 
&c., and there is no doubt considerable 
foundation for the statement, which is still 
current in those districts. It appears that 
the men brought their wives from the up- 
lands, who, being accustomed to fresh, 
dry air, seldom lived above a year or two 
in their new homes, owing to the fogs and 
damps inducing ague, &c. It is mentioned 
with some detail in ‘A Tour through the 
Whole Island of Great Britain,’ by a Gentle- 
man, 1724, pp. 14-15. This gentleman 
was Daniel Defoe. WIitiiAM GILBERT. 

Walthamstow. 


It was Daniel Defoe who first started the 
story that the marshes near the coast were 
malarial, and consequently the men had 
quite a succession of wives. But Defoe, 
though copied by other writers, was hardly 
a reliable witness; in his works truth and 
fiction were so mixed that he cannot be 
quoted with safety. The registers of deaths 
in the marsh parishes to which he alludes 
do not bear out his assertions. 


W. W. GLENNY. 
Barking, Essex. 


This idea seems to have originated from 
Daniel Defoe, who was told some rather 
“tall” stories during his “tour” through 
Essex. Mr. ALLEN Hart will find an account 
in the recently published ‘ London’s Forest,” 
by P. J. 8. Perceval, p. 240. G. H. W. 


I have never heard that any part of Essex 
is less healthy for women than for men, 
but it is no doubt true that the marsh 
parishes in the eastern and southern parts 
of the county are, even now, when improved 
methods of drainage are in general use, 
not favourable to good health in those who 
are unacclimatized. In old days Canvey 
Island had an unenviable reputation in this 
respect, and this is referred to by the late 
Mr. Philip Benton of Wakering Hall in his 
‘ History of Rochford Hundred’ (p. 81). 

F. 8. EpeEn. 

[Mr. Joun T. Curry sends a long extract from 
Defoe, which we have forwarded to Mr. ALLEN 


Hart. Several other correspondents are thanked 
for replies. ] 


DorcHESTER: BIRRELL’S ENGRAVING (10 
S. xii. 89)—The engraving inquired for 
occurs in vol. ii. of ‘The History and Anti- 
quities of the County of Dorset,’ by John 
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Hutchins, p. 4. It is inscribed: ‘‘ To the 
Worshipful the Mayor and Corporation of 
Dorchester, This view in that Ancient Town, 
is respectfully Inscribed by their most 
obedient humb. servt. George Frampton.” 
The last named was a bookseller and printer 
next the County Hall. 


. R. B. Pripeavux. 
Reform Club, S.W. 


GIRDLESTONE (10 S. xi. 448; xii. 78).— 
The oldest spellings I have discovered are 
de Gerleston and Girolston, in or near Lynn, 
¢«. Edward I. The letter d may safely be 
discarded ; it is like the p in Thompson. 
An examination of old records led me to 
associate the name with Garveston (Central 
Norfolk), which is spelt Girolfestuna in the 
Domesday Book. Some dropped the fe 
in this name, and made it Girolston or 
Girleston ; others dropped the ol, and made 
it Garveston. Norfolk supplies plenty of 
similar contractions. I should add, however, 
that the name as now spelt is found in a 
Balliol fine in the time of the Black Death. 

My great-grandfather was spelt Gridle- 
stone in Gent. Mag. when he died, but he 
and his ancestors were baptized Girdlestone. 
The name is spelt in twelve ways in the old 
registers. After all, what does Girdlestuna 
mean ? R. B. GirDLESTONE. 


Canon R. B. Girdlestone, in his ‘ Genea- 
logical Notes on the Girdlestone Family’ 
{published 1904), says that a tradition exists 
in his family that the Girdlestones were 
evolved out of Kerdeston, a Norman family 
which “had to do in various ways with 
Kelling.” In the Appendix of his book 
(Part ITI.) is a lined pedigree showing the 
Canon’s descent from Guido and Agnes 
Ayno (see ante, p. 61), whose daughter 
Joan married John Bolney. F. H. 8. 

Romsey. 


HEALEN Penny (10 8. xi. 507; xii. 98).— 
The replies of Miss LeGA-WEEKES and Mr. 
MAcMICHAEL are of interest, but do not 
clear the point raised by me. In the Cam- 
borne accounts (partially published in 
Journal Royal Inst. of Cornwall, vol. lv.) 
the healen penny is received by the church- 
wardens, not paid by them. Miss LrGa- 
WEEKEs’s extract from Northfield suggests 
that possibly the necessary moneys were 
collected by the church authorities and paid 
to the apparitor. Is it likely that he col- 
lected it for the King? We can see that 
it was a burden felt by royalty, or the coin 
given to the sufferer would not have fallen 
from the gold angel of Edward III. to the 


rose noble of Henry VII. and the silver 
penny of Charles II. 

I have still a few copies of reprints of 
extracts from these accounts, which I shall 
be pleased to send to any one interested. 

THURSTAN PETER. 

Redruth, Cornwall. 


Harvest Supper Songs (10 8. xii. 30, 71). 
—‘ The Horkey,’ a Suffolk ballad by Robert 
Bloomfield, published in 1806, gives a 


graphic description of a harvest supper in 


East Anglia and of the songs :— 
John sung ‘Old Benbow’ loud and strong, 
And I ‘The Constant Swain’ ; 
“* Cheer up, my lads,” was Simon’s song, 
“*We'll conquer them again.” 
JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Your correspondent will find much that 
will interest him in ‘ English County Songs,’ 
Leadenhall Press, 1893. ~ 

W. H. WuiteEar. 

Chiswick. 


Brer-Rieut’’?: ORDEAL BY ToucH 
(10 S. xii. 87).—1619. Mentioned by W. 
Perkins in ‘ Cases of Conscience,’ p. 294. 

1628. John Earle in ‘Micro-Cosmographie’ 
(ed. Arber, 1868), p. 26: ‘‘A meere dull 
Phisitian....death and he haue a quarrell, 
and must not meet; but his feare is, least 
the Carcasse should bleed.” 

1655. At Edwinstow, Notts, a man was 
found dead. The man who first found him, 
being suspected, was made to touch the 
corpse in the presence of the coroner and 
the jury (Marshall, ‘ Edwinstow Registers,’ 
1891, p. 24). 


“CoHERER” (10 S. xii. 88).—The first 
coherer was constructed by an Italian in 
1884, and was known as ‘ Onesti’s tube.” 
Then followed Branly’s radio-conductor ; 
and in 1894 Mr. (now Sir) Oliver Lodge read 
a paper before the Electrical Congress on 
‘The Possibility of transmitting Signals 


with a Hertz Radiator.’ He employed a 
device modelled after Onesti’s tube and 
Branly’s radio-conductor, and gave the tube 
the name of “‘ coherer.’”’ Cf. A. Fred. Collins, 
‘Wireless Telegraphy’ (New York, 1905), 
p. 137. 


APPLES: THEIR OLD Names (10 S. viii. 
429; ix. 297, 314, 495; x. 15, 215).—As I 
have already contributed to this discussion 
(supra, p. 314), I am loath to trespass 
further on your space ; but as it is not every 
one who has access to the authorities he men- 
tions I cannot help asking if the Rev. W. D. 
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Macray could kindly give the names of the 
“ seventeen sorts of English apples which 
had been sent as being the best to Marshal 
Wrangel in Sweden in the year 1663.” It 
seems to me that a list of what were con- 
sidered to be the best varieties of English 
apples in Charles IT.’s reign would be very 
interesting, if only to see how many of them 
are known or grown at the present day. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.1I. 


GENERAL Picton (10 8. xi. 490).—Many 
years ago I knew John W. Picton, M.D., 
who died, I think, at his house in Carlisle 
Square (?), in or about 1883. If my memory 
is correct, he told me, or I was told by some 
one else who knew him, that he acted as 
chief mourner at one of the two funerals of 
Sir Thomas Picton. My impression is that 
he said it was when he was a boy. In that 
case it must have been in 1815. 

The second funeral—that is, when the 
body was removed from the St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, burial-ground, Bayswater 
Road, to the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral— 
took place on 8 June, 1859. According to 
The Illustrated Times of 11 June, 1859 
(p. 379), the first carriage contained J. 
Picton, Esq., the Hon. Col. Vereker, &c. 
Perhaps J. Picton, Esq., was John W. 
Picton, M.D. The Illustrated Times of the 
next week has (p. 397) two pictures, ‘Arrival 
of the Car containing the Remains... .at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral’ and ‘ Depositing the 
Remains....in the Vault at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.’ This second funeral is not, 
I think, mentioned in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


A Mousicau Famity: Dr. Jay (10 8. vi. 
441, 502; vii. 293).—On pp. 441 and 504 
Mrs. Symons, a daughter of Dr. Jay, is 
mentioned. I have just come across another 
instance of her fame as a harpist in the 


following piece: “Valse & la_ Taglioni, 
arranged for the harp, and dedicated to 
Mrs. Symons, by J. F. Pole. London, 
J. Dean, 148, New Bond Street.” 

The date suggested in the National Library 
Catalogue of Music is 1845 ; but this is too 
late, as Dean’s name is in the ‘ P.O.D.’ at 
the above address in 1836—7-8 only, and not 
after. 

I have not been able to find any par- 
ticulars of John Frederick Pole, but besides 
the above waltz four pieces of music by him 
are in the National Library, namely, 
Andante,’ Edinb. (1835); ‘Saxon Air,’ 


Lond. (1845); ‘The Rose Tree’ (1850) ; 
Royal Archer’s Quadrilles,’ Edinb. 

I may mention that a pedigree of the Jay 
family is given in ‘ The Green Room Book ; 
or, o’s Who on the Stage,’ for 1908, 
p- 590; it is compiled by Mr. J. M. Bulloch 
from the articles in ‘N. & Q.’ 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
making a correction. On p. 504 I gave the 
Public Record Office high praise because 
there were no fees charged. There were not 
when I then last searched, but now the case 
is altered. THomas. 


Fennine’s Execution (10 8. xii. 
68, 115).—About seven or eight years ago 
I studied this case with some care; but 
although I took a good deal of trouble to 
obtain “ authentic evidence”’ of the death- 
bed confession mentioned by Mr. WatTeRr 
Bett, I could discover nothing to show 
that it had ever been made. The case of 
Eliza Fenning was used by opponents of the 
Government for political purposes, and the 
unhappy woman obtained much sympathy 
because she was hanged for a crime /ess than 
murder; but apart from her persistent 
declarations there is nothing to show that 
she was innocent. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ (20th ed.) 
says of Eliza Fenning, *‘ Executions ’ : 
“In the ‘ Annual Register ’ for 1857, p. 143, 
it is stated, on the authority of Mr. Gurney, 
that she confessed the crime to Mr. James 
Upton, a Baptist minister, shortly before her 
execution.” Sr. Swirnr. 


Capt. R. J. Gorpon (10 8. xii. 29), — 
There is a short notice of Capt. Robert 
James Gordon, R.N., in ‘ Annual Obituary ’ 
for 1824 (vol. ix. p. 419), in which he is 
stated to have died on 27 Sept., 1822, at 
Wilet Medinet, one day’s journey from 
Sanaar, while on his way to attempt to 
penetrate to the source of the Bahr Colitiad. 

F. M. R. Hotworrtuy. 

Bromley, Kent. 


Fic Trees: Papaw: Maturing Merar 
(10 S. ix. 389; x. 53, 96, 453; xi. 456).— 
When I first went to live in Jamaica, nearly 
forty years ago, I was told that if a fowl 
was tied to a papaw tree at night, it would 
be found dead in the morning; and that 
if a papaw tree grew near a stable, the horses 
kept there would suffer in health. Some 
time later I noticed papaws growing near 
the stables (very open ones) in which a 
friend kept his working mules at night, and 
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I told him what I had heard. He said at 
once that this was probably true, for his 
mules were constantly out of order, and that 
he would get rid of the papaws. When he 
told his wife of his intention, the careful 
housewife said that she should be sorry to 
lose them, for they were so useful for making 
a tough fowl tender by rubbing it with the 
fruit before it was cooked. The fruit is 
rather pleasant, though, except in strict 
moderation, it is very unwholesome. 


F. NEWMAN. 
109, Club Garden Road, Sheffield. 


Royat INDEPENDENT HANOVERIAN LODGE 
(10 S. xi. 470).—In The London Magazine 
for October, 1786, there is an account of the 
institution of the Most Noble Order of 
Bucks. One of the three lodges, viz., the 
Royal Hanoverian Lodge, met at “ The 
Horns Tavern,” Doctors’ Commons. This 
society or club probably issued the tokens 
described in Atkins’s ‘ Tradesmen’s Tokens 
of the Eighteenth Century’; see p. 80, 
Nos. 110, 111; p. 141, No. 750; p. 147, 
No. 823. Doubtless the seal mentioned by 
Mr. Crovcn had its origin in the above 
club or society. The tokens all have a stag 
upon them, and some of the mottoes given 
in The London Magazine occur on the tokens 
as legends. See also my own ‘ Notes on the 
Middlesex Tokens,’ p. 10. 

ArtTHuUR W. WATERS. 

Leamington Spa. 


DE QUINCEY: QUOTATIONS AND ALLU- 
sions (10 S. xi. 388, 438; xii. 95).—4. The 
west door of Haccombe Chapel, South Devon, 
has one of these old door-fastenings, con- 
sisting of a thick bar of wood sliding back 
in the thickness of the wall. There is a 
good illustration of it in Mr. John Stabb’s 
recently issued ‘Devon Church Antiquities,’ 
vol. i. p. 69. G. L. APPERSON. 


HocxtiwE at HextTon (10 8S. xi. 488; xii. 
71).—The etymology of hocktide is un- 
known ; see ‘ N.E.D.’ 

I must protest against the assumption 
at p. 73 that hock is ‘‘ the Anglo-Saxon hoc, 
a hook.” Any one who has learnt Anglo- 
Saxon knows that short o and long o are 
different vowels. There is no A.-S. hoc 
meaning “hook.” The A.-S. for hook is héc. 

Watrter W. SKEAT. 


Paut Brappon (10 S. viii. 489; x. 417; 
xii. 91)—I have a water-colour of old 
Folly Bridge, Oxford, which is signed 
“ Braddon.” Thesignature is unmistakable. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Little Guides.— Monmouthshire. By G. W. 
Wade and J. H. Wade.— Essex. By J. Charles. 
Cox. (Methuen & Co.) 

WE are always glad to see additions to this series. 
of ‘‘ Little Guides,’ for being arranged under: 
places in alphabetical order, and confining them- 
selves to sound information without the verbiage 
of the older guide-books, they are practical and 
readily consulted. We never fail, when attacking 
any new district, to ask if these compact booklets. 
are available, for we have found them remarkably 
comprehensive. 

‘Monmouthshire’ has a capital selection of 
illustrations, and includes notes on naturak 
history. The writers have a touch of humour: 
and derision which enlivens their notes and 
criticisms. Thus rare plants are said to be 
rapidly disappearing ‘‘through the greed of 
professional collectors, as well as in consequence 
of the painful tidiness of County Council officials,’”’ 

Dr. Cox is not himself a native of Essex, but 
he has paid visits there during forty years, and 
has had extensive experience of English life in: 
many districts, He is able to pronounce an 
expert verdict on interesting churches and ruins. 
such as few are qualified to give, and, cropping 
the terms ‘‘ Decorated’ and ‘‘ Perpendicular,” 
refers to particular centuries. We hope his book. 
will add to the appreciation of a rather neglected: 
county, which is by no means so flat as people- 
think, even on the side of the Thames marshes.. 
He has had the great advantage of using two. 
volumes of the ‘ Victoria County History,” a 
monument of careful erudition which all. willl 
hope to see completed. 


In The Cornhill Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard has a 
good paper ‘On the Labrador,’ though in his 
sporting expedition he did not get the caribou 
he sought. Mr. Quiller-Couch gives us further 
‘News from Troy,’ worthy of that fascinating 
region. Mr. Kenneth Bell has a good article on 
‘ Architecture in English History,’ and Mr.. 
Horace Hutchinson ‘A Pickwick Paper ’ of interest,, 
in which he dwells on some of the manners of the- 
time as revealed by the immortal Club. We hear,. 
he points out, of nightcaps, but not of nightgowns,. 
and never of the morning bath. ‘The Second 
Paradise,’ by Mr. Norman Gale, is a poetical 
study of Adam and Eve and their children. In 
* Under a Fool’s Cap’ Mr. Norman Roe gives an 
account of a book of light verse amplifying 
nursery rimes, of which he is the happy possessor.. 
The author, who published the book in 1884 
with a firm now defunct, calls himself Daniel 
Henry, junior, and deserves a wider audience 
than he has hitherto, apparently, attained. 
Nothing appears to be known of him, and perhaps, 
after this display of his muse, he will emerge,. 
if still writing, from obscurity. 

In The Fortnightly Mr. J. L. Garvin has a 
vigorous summary of ‘ imperial and 

‘airs.’ ‘The Cult of the Unfit,’ by Mr. FE. B. 
Iwan-Miiller, begins with Darwin, and ends with 
denunciation of Radical Socialists and the 


Budget. ‘Tennyson: a Reconsideration and 
Appreciation,’ by the Rev. H. W. Clark, is heavy 
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and wordy, though generally sound. ‘ An Hour 
with the Pope’ gives a pleasant picture of the 
simple Pontiff, who felt so’sure that he would 
not be wanted for long at Rome that he took a 
return ticket when he attended the conclave. 
This return ticket has been much sought after 
by wealthy. collectors, and was given last year to 
the King of Greece. A leading position this 
month is taken by the very interesting revelations 
of Mr. B. W. Matz concerning ‘ George Meredith 
as a Publisher’s Reader’ for Messrs, Chapman 
& Hall. Meredith refused ‘ Erewhon’ and ‘ East 
Lynne,’ but he encouraged many writers. Some 
of the verdicts published seem to us hardly fair 
to living writers, though Mr. Matz does preserve 
anonymity in many cases. A sentence beginning 
‘*Some of his comments,’’ which goes on “ were 
disposed of with such comments,”’ is an instance 
of clumsy writing, and the confusion which 
comes from long sentences. Prof. Rhys Roberts 
has a capital article on ‘ Porson and Jebb,’ which 
should interest both scholars and the ordinary 
public. The former class may, perhaps, think 
Porson’s achievements understated. He left 
his mark on Sophocles, for instance, as well as 
Euripides, as any one may see who investigates 
Jebb’s text of the earlier dramatist. Mrs. 
Arthur Harter has a pleasant paper on ‘ The 
Influence of Italy on the Poetry of the Brownings.’ 
In ‘ The Madness of Launcelot’ Mr. Kaufmann 
Spiers succeeds in writing a Tennysonian addition 
to the Arthurian idylls. We should prefer to see 
some new vein cultivated. Mr. Hewlett’s ‘ Letters 
to Sanchia’ gives an attractive picture of the 
unconventional young man whose career started 
in the preceding number. 


In The Nineteenth Century Mr. J. A. R. Marriott 
adds to the enormous mass of writing on ‘ The 
House of Lords and the Budget.’ r. E. J. 
Dillon is vigorous concerning ‘ Great Britain and 
Russia: an Alliance or an Illusion?’ Mr, 
Frederic Harrison will command attention with 
his views on the various poets he discusses in 
‘The Tennyson Centenary,’ but we should be 
sorry to endorse some of his conclusions, He 
devotes a lot of space to Byron, patronizes 
**dear old Wordsworth,” and does not put 
Coleridge in the first rank as a poet. The twen- 
tieth century is, in his judgment, to give 
first-class honours to Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
and Keats, and Tennyson as their peer. Tenny- 
son is, perhaps, superior to Keats on the ground 
that the latter’s ‘“‘ work is fragmentary and 
immature.’ This last comment surprises us. 
If Mr. Harrison does not see in Keats’s finest 
Odes the perfection of English, we refuse to 
regard him as a competent judge ofstyle. ‘Francis 
Bacon as Poet,’ by Sir Edward Sullivan, and 
*A Last Word to Mr. George Greenwood,’ by 
Canon Beeching, both touch on Shakespeare 
and the defence of the orthodox position. Both 
papers deserve careful perusal, for they contain 
real argument on the question. Mr. Pett Ridge 
has an ingenious and, so far a8 we can judge, 
fairly just paper on ‘ Faults of the Londoner.’ 
‘Roddam Spencer-Stanhope, Pre-Raphaelite,’ 
gives an engaging insight into the life and work 
of a painter who shared the enthusiasms of the 
greatest artists of the last century, and was 
regarded by good judges as a supreme colourist. 
In ‘The Slump in Modern Art’ the Hon. John 
Collier tells artists to paint pictureswhich the 


public want to buy, and appears to regard art- 
critics as too jaded by many shows to have a 
valuable opinion. It is likely that some pen 
more able than ours will point out to Mr. Collier 
the weakness of his position. Mr. Edward 
Dicey in ‘ Hindu Students in England’ refers 
merely to such students at Gray’s Inn. What he 
says, however, is well reasoned and moderate 
in tone. Some of the difficulties he mentions 
are also felt strongly at Cambridge. 


The Burli Magazine has, as usual, some 
important and well-written editorial matter, It 
is suggested that the owners of historic monu- 
ments should have the land on which they stand 
exempt from taxation. The example chosen, 
Holland House, seems to us unfortunate, for 
we have yet to learn that the average Londoner, 
or even the person of artistic taste, has a chance 
to see the historic house and grounds in ordinary 
circumstances. Dr. F. R. Martin finds ‘ The 
True Origin of so-called Damascus Ware’ to 
be Isnik, and puts forward a strong case for his 
view. The frontispiece is a brilliant work by 
Rembrandt, somewhat doubtfully entitled ‘A 
Nymph of Diana Reposing,’ which belongs to 
that fortunate gatherer of masterpieces, Mr. 
Salting. Other illustrations show beautiful 
decorative work by Philippe de Bourgogne in the 
cathedrals of Burgos and Toledo, and wonderful 
examples done from memory by pupils of a famous 
teacher of art, Horace Lecoq de Boisbaudran. 
The bona fide character of this work is established. 
One of this master’s famous pupils, Prof. Legros, 
won his special favour by a reproduction from 
memory of Holbein’s ‘ Erasmus.’ An historic 
monument which has long’shown signs of wear, 
Can Grande’s statue at Verona, is now so much 
injured that it has been found necessary to 
take it down from the place where it has been 
for nearly six hundred years; and remove it to 
the studio of a Veronese sculptor to be copied 
exactly. This copy will be placed on the old 
site, and what is left of the famous horse and 
rider will be preserved in the Museo Civico. No 
one can object to such treatment, which is far 
a than leaving a monument to crumble to 

ust. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

M. L. R. Bresiar (“ Horse-marine”).—Used by 
Scott_in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ chap. xxi., Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and others. Discussed at great 
length at 9S. ii. 26, 112, 355, 456 ; iii. 215. 

A. W. (“ Sowgelder’s Lane ”).—See 8 8. ix. 29, 138. 

CorrIGENDA.—P. 116, col. 1, 1.22 from foot, for 
‘‘its famous” read the famous.—P. 118, col. 2, 1. 20 
from foot, for 1898 read 1798. 
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1883-1907, 


THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.S.A. 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 


Comprising his contributions, with Additions, to Notes and Queries. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


His father and mother—His education—His first poem—‘“ King of the College ”—Joins Edward Hewitt 
in founding a Mechanics’ Institute in Leeds—Gives a lecture before the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society on ‘The Fairies of English Poetry ’—The Leeds Wits—Friendships for W. E. Forster 
and the Marquis of Ripon—Dr. Reynokls minister at Kast Parade Chapel and his friendship for the 
Knights—Knight’s for London—Feels capable of either editing The Times or 
the Channel Fleet—Writes for Literary Gazette under John J. A. 
Heraud as dramatic critic of The Atheneum—His views of Fechter and Irving— _ originates 
Banquet to the Comédie Francaise—Reviews the French Academy’s Dictionary in The Atheneum—Also 

Hypnerotomachia Poliphili’—Writes obituary notice of Philip James Bailey—His sonnet ‘ Love’s 
Martyrdom —Becomes Editor of Notes and Queries—Writes article on its jubilee, also on death of 
Queen Victoria—Dramatic critic of The ap Graphic and of The Globe—Death of William Terriss— 
Mafeking night—Jeu d’esprit on the Radical defeat in 1895 in St. James’s Gazette, ‘The Bannerman’s 
Lament. —List of his contributions to the ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’—Writes Life of 
Rossetti—Writes article on no de Bergerac for The Fortnightly Review—M. Coquelin—His 

Sylvanus Urban ” — in The Gentleman’s Magazine—His friendship for the publisher Mr. Andrew 
Chatto— Writes in The Idler on the Laureateship—Sunday evenings with the Marstons—Tom 
Purnell—Knight’s friendship for Ebsworth—Dramatic profession give him a dinner—His sorrow at 
the death of F. G. Stephens—His death—Funeral at Highgate Cemetery—Tributes to his memory. 


T. FISHER UNWIN: London, Adelphi Terrace; Leipsic, Inselstrasse 20. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.O. 


ONE Vol. ... 
TWO Vols. ... 
FOUR Vols. 
EIGHT Vols. 
FIFTEEN Vols. .. see 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


ONE Vol. ... 
TWO Vols. ... 
THREE Vols, 
FOUR Vols. 
SIX Vols. ... 
TWELVE Vols. ... 
* A deposit of 2s. 6d.on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 
ONE Vol.... 
TWO Vols. ove 
THREE Vols. ° 


Entitling Subscribers to Kachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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